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OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
N by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
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Memorabilia. 


HESTERTON did not refrain from re- 
viewing ‘ Trent’s Last Case’ although it 
was written by his friend and dedicated to 
himself, nor will we pusillanimously shrink 
from recommending the Periodical, although 
it is published (as we are) by the Oxford 
University Press and its three editors (during 
its forty-nine years) have been and are 
friends of our own. What it does is to give 
you representative quotations from recently- 
published Oxford books; what it is is itself 
a book for thinking men. And by thinking 
men we mean those who are glad to be 
shaken out of their inevitable incidental dull- 
ness, triteness, shallowness, or lifted out of 
their narrowness. Bernard Shaw can always 
be relied upon to shake us up, and in the 
current number of the Periodical we have 
him twice, on Forbes Robertson as Hamlet, 
and on himself as the author. of ‘ Back to 
Methuselah.’ But also here we have five 
other dramatic criticisms as good as his own 
(they could not be better). We must not quote 
them at any length, but since books for 
thinking men cannot but teach them how to 
Write, we will quote just one witticism—but 
no, let Shelley characterize Shaw, and you 
find the example: 
. his fine wit 
Makes such a wound, the knife is lost in it. 
And now see how R. G. Collingwood re- 
bukes that shallowness which thinks it has 
Tennyson’s support for saying, of the solar 
system, ““ What is it all but a trouble of ants 
in the gleam of a million million of suns?” 
This is . . , philosophically foclish, because 
no philosophical problem, whether con- 
nected with the universe, or with man, or 








‘with the relation between them, is at all 


affected by considering the relative amount 
of space they occupy.” And, to rebuke one’s 
own narrowness of taste, one’s inhospitality 
to new verse, to narrative poetry, are seventy 
lines of the voyage of the Mayflower, from 
which we quote the first 15: 


So think of them through the sixty-five long days 

Of tempest and fair weather, of calm and storm, 

They were not yet Pilgrim Fathers in steeple-hats, 

Each with an iron jaw and a musketoon, 

They were not Pilgrim Mothers, sure of their fame. 

They were men and ‘women and children, cramped 
in a ship, 

Bound for an unknown land and wondering. 

The godly prayed, the ungodly spat overside, 

The sailors jeered now and then at the pious 


speeches, 

The Billington boys behaved like limbs of Satan, 

And the three pregnant women walked the decks 

Or lay in their cabins, wondering at night 

What hour their pains would strike and what 
would be born. 

In fact, there were human 
Mayflower, 

Not. merely ancestors. 


beings aboard the 


How much “more noble” than one’s self 
was the reviewer in The Times Literary 
Supplement! He said (and said truly): 

Even the English reader will be swept along by 
the speed, ingenuity and frequent nobility of the 
narrative, will admire the variety and ingenuity of 
the metrical devices, will enjoy many passages of 
pure poetry, and will have thrown in, for good 
measure, the means of understanding a_ great 
national legend that has armed the armies of 
Generals Eisenhower and MacArthur, the fleets of 
Admirals Nimitz and King, with pride and courage. 
The poem is ‘ Western Star,’ by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét. 

And lastly the reader will want to collate 
no less than eight tributes of admiration and 
love to the second editor of The Periodical 
who was, so much more conspicuously, so 
much else. 

The Periodical may be had for the ask- 
ing, from the Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10. 


THE Library Chronicle of the University 

of Texas, vol. i, No. 3, shows the enter- 
prise and varied interests of its collectors. 
The comments range from Virgil and Shake- 
speare to McAdam, maker of good roads, 
and George Ade, whose ‘ Fables in Slang’ 
we recall with pleasure. We do not know 
what connection a First Folio of Shake- 
speare has with Virgil in an obscure sentence, 
or what exactly an “equestrian ” aid to study 
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is—perhaps more than the sermo pedester 
can achieve. The accounts of Herbals are 
good reading. As they refer to Agnes Arber 
writing in our columns on disputed flowers 
in Spenser, they might have added that her 
‘Herbals,’ second edition, +1938, is the main 
authority on the subject. It seems likely 
that, as Andrew Bradley suggested in his 
‘Oxford Lectures on Poetry,’ the violet was 
Shakepeare’s favourite flower. Recent acqui- 
sitions include 1,527 plays, 1870-1914, not 
claimed as great; Henry James is up to sixty- 
four titles; and the Library is collecting 
Andrew Lang. In view of the cartloads of 
rubbish now printed, we hope that his book- 
let, ‘How to Fail in Literature,’ may be 
secured, 


(OR a new complete edition of Heine’s 

correspondence any information will be 
welcome regarding Autographs of Heine in 
public or private libraries, especially the 
whereabouts of: 1, Heine’s letters to Ben- 
jamin. Lumley (partly translated from the 
original French by Lumley in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences of the Opera,’ 1864); 2, Heine’s letter 
to J. Hitzig, dated 22 May 1826, formerly 
in the Collection Alfred Morrison, sold at 
Sotheby’s in December 1917 to Mr. 
Michaelis; 3, Heine-letters once belonging to 
Arthur or Odo Russell (later Lord Russell 
and Lord Ampthill); 4, Letters of Heine to 
his British friends, Monckton Milnes, Lucy 
Duff-Gordon, Charles Dilke (editor of The 
Athenaeum), etc. 


; "THE Oxford Dictionary of English 

Christian Names, compiled by E. G. 
Withycombe, is the first attempt to deal with 
the subject on the basis of an extensive col- 
lection of material from early records. The 
main part of the work is arranged alphabeti- 
cally in order of names, each article includ- 
ing early forms of the name, its equivalent in 
other languages, pet forms, and etymology, 
together with an account of its introduction 
into England and subsequently history. The 
Introduction deals with the general his- 
tory of personal nomenclature. Amongst 
the topics treated are the changes due to 
events such as the Norman Conquest and 
the Reformation and to literary fashions; 
the use of two or more Christian names and 
of surnames as Christian names; nicknames; 
and the legal status of names. 


‘Literary and Historical 


Notes. bs 
WELSTED'S ‘APPLE-PYE.’ 
THE piece of culinary burlesque verse 

called ‘ Apple-Pye’ was reprinted sey- 
eral times during the eighteenth century, 
Mostly it was attributed to Dr, William King 
(1663-1712), but a full examination of the 
evidence leaves no reasonable doubt that it 
was in fact written by Leonard Welsted 
(1688-1747) and is the earliest of his surviy- 
ing pieces. It seems equally certain that 
when he wrote it he was considerably in- 
fluenced by the very popular and facetious 
manner of Dr. King. 

Reprinting the poem as Welsted’s, The 
Weekly Oracle, No. 37, for Saturday, 16 
Aug. 1735, asserted that “ it was wrote when 
he was very young at Westminster School 
| that is, somewhere between 1703 and 1707]: 
Notwithstanding which, the late Dr. King, 
the Civilian, a Gentleman of no mean Repu- 
tion, in the World of Letters, let it pass some 
Years, without Contradiction, for his own.” 
It is easy to understand that eighteenth cen- 
tury editors and readers should take it for a 
jeu d’esprit by King, a well-known wit and 
bon vivant, especially because of its resem- 
blance to his popular burlesques, ‘ Mully of 
Mountown ’ (1704) and ‘ The Art of Cook- 
ery’ (1708), the latter a skilful imitation of 
Horace’s ‘ Ars Poetica.’ But I find no evi- 
ence that it was printed during King’s life- 
time or that he even claimed it for himself. 
Indeed he had nothing to gain by even tacitly 
letting it pass as his own work, to which it 
is generally inferior. It does not appear in 
the ‘ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse’ that 
King published in 1708 or 1709, nor even 
after his death among the fugitive pieces col- 
lected from among his papers and published 
in the ‘Remains’ (1732), though these in- 
clude a set of epigrammatic verse recipes 
under the general heading of ‘The Art of 
Making Puddings.” 

The earliest printed version of ‘ Apple- 
Pye’ that I have been able to discover 
appeared under King’s name in 1713, the 
year after his death, in ‘The Northern Ata- 
lantis: or, York Spy’ (pp. 13-15). The 
author of this scandalous book on the ‘Secret 
Intrigues and Adventures of the Yorkshire 





Gentry,’ set forth in the manner of Ned 
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Ward’s ‘London Spy,’ pretends to have 
found the verses displayed at the door of a 
pastrycook’s shop in York, and they are 
thought sufficiently attractive to be noticed 
separately on the title-page of the volume as 
“APPLE-PYE: | Or, Instructions to 
NELLY, A POEM. Being a | Nice and 
Perfect Account of the Origin, Progress, 
Art, | and Method, of that Incomparable 
Viand. Written | in Imitation of VIR- 
GILL’S Georgicks, in the Year, | 1710, by 
the late Ingenious Dr. WIELIAM [sic] 
KING.” It subsequently appeared as 
King’s in 1714, in Curll’s volume of * Original 
Poems and Translations’ from the hands of 
several authors (pp. 29-32); and again in 
1717, when R. Burleigh republished it along 
with Breval’s ‘The Art of Dress’ as “ New 
first Printed from a Correct Copy,” a claim 
that an examination of the text does not 
support, it being almost identical with the 
1713 and 1714 texts. 

The editor of The Weekly Oracle may 
have had one or more of these editions in 


| mind when in 1735 he accused the long- 


deceased King of tacitly filching the poem 
from Welstead. The text he prints comes not 
from these sources but from the version in 
Welsted’s collected volume of ‘Epistles, 
Odes, etc., Written on Several Subjects ’ (pp. 
69-74), 1724, in which apparently Welsted 
had first, and rather belatedly, put forth the 
poem under his own name, explaining in his 
dedication to the Duke of Newcastle that it 
“is not inserted here out of any Fondness 
for that trivial sort of Poetry, but merely 
because it had the Fortune to be liked, and 
has by mistake been attributed to another 
Person; a piece of good Luck I never much 
envied him ” (pp. Ixiii-lxiv). 

This is sufficiently conclusive evidence 
about the authorship. That the editor of 
The Weekly Oracle had to urge Welsted’s 
claim to the poem a decade later implies, not 
so much that his claim was in question, as 
that it was generally unknown. His col- 
lected volume, despite the publication of a 
second edition in 1725, could not have made 
much of an impression. In fact, when the 
poem next appears in 1750, in Cogan’s 
‘Supplement to the Works of the Most Cele- 
brated Minor Poets’ (III, pt. ii, 26-8), it is 
still assigned to King and presumably 
printed direct from Curll’s volume. 

The standard editions of King and Wel- 
sted were both prepared by John Nichols in 





the last quarter of the eighteenth century. In 
1776 he included ‘ Apple-Pye’ in the third 
volume of ‘ The Original Works of William 
King’ (pp. 259-61) without any comment, 
except that in the ‘ Additional Observations ’ 
at the end of the volume (p. 308) he simply 
notices the fact that The Weekly Oracle had 
claimed it for Welsted. As yet he could not 
have been much acquainted with Welsted’s 
volume of ‘Epistles, Odes, etc.’, and the text 
of the poem as he reprints it is essentially 
that of the Curll-Burleigh-Cogan line of 
descent. Nevertheless the passage in The 
Weekly Oracle raised some doubt in his mind 
about King’s authorship, so that among the 
MS. revisions he made in his own copy of 
King’s ‘Works’ in contemplation of a 
second edition, he added a note that the 
poem was “ probably” by King, and set a 
query: against it in the index. Similarly 
when in 1780 he included the poem in his 
‘Select Collection of Poems’ (III, 78-81), he 
again noted that it was probably King’s, 
though in the meantime, in 1779, it had been 
omitted from the canon of King’s poems in 
Johnson’s ‘English Poets,’ which otherwise 
was based on Nichols’s edition of King, and 
had been printed by Nichols himself. In 
1781 it was included in Bell’s edition of 
King’s poetical works, the source again being 
Nichols, whose reference to The Weekly 
Oracle is quoted from his 1776 edition. 

It may be that this remark in The Weekly 
Oracle first aroused the interest that led 
Nichols to produce his edition of Welsted’s 
‘Works in Verse and Prose’ in 1787. Ina 
letter printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for November 1786 (p. 940), he sought the 
help of readers in gathering information 
about Welsted and obtaining copies of his 
poems for inclusion in the collected edition 
that he was preparing: 

To rescue the fair fame of a worthy character, 
and to establish his proper precedence on the roll 
of Fame, whence Envy and Malevolence have 
vainly endeavoured to erase him, I have lately 
amused myself in collecting the poetical produc- 
tions of Leonard Welsted; a task he was himself 
too indolent to perform. . . 

The edition was published in the following 
year (1787), and certainly Nichols had spared 
no pains or expense to reinstate Welsted, 
even to promote him, on the roll of fame, 
the edition being a handsomely printed large 
octavo volume of over 500 pages, with his- 
torical notes and biographical memoirs of 
the author contributed by Nichols himself. 
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Welsted’s 1724 edition of his ‘ Epistles, Odes, 
etc.’ was, of course, made the basis of this 
collected edition, and with the earlier volume 
in front of him, Nichols no longer doubted 
that Welsted was the true author of ‘ Apple- 
Pye.’ He not only includes it in the collected 
edition, but corrects his previous misappre- 
hension, and that of many before him, about 
the authorship of “ the celebrated little poem, 
called ‘ Apple-Pye,, which was universally 
attributed to Dr. King of the Commons, and 
as such has been by mistake incorporated in 
the last edition of that facetious Author’s 
Works.” 

The version he prints is consequently the 
one printed by Welsted in 1724, with the 
addition of the extra four last lines from the 
King version, though he does not seem to 
think that there is any special merit in the 
1724 text. Because of Welsted’s “ perfect 
indifference for the fate of his literary bant- 
lings,” it was, in Nichols’s opinion, derived 
from the only copy of the poem he had been 
able to “ reclaim” in 1724; though it seems 
likely that he had given it a casual revision 
before hurrying it off to the printer, all trip- 
lets, for example, having been removed from 
this version, in accordance with the later 
taste, 

Nichols’s edition of 1787 finally settled the 
question of authorship, and ‘Apple-Pye’ was 
not included among King’s poems when 
Anderson’s ‘Poets of Great Britain’ (vol. vi) 
came out in 1793, though that omission was 
more likely the result of Anderson’s adher- 
ence to Johnson’s Poets, where the poem had 
never been admitted. 

Nichols had quite rightly printed ‘ Apple- 
Pye’ at the head of Welsted’s works as his 
earliest poetical composition to become 
known to the world. Nevertheless the exact 
date of its composition within the first 
decade of the eighteefith century is not cer- 
tain. Welsted’s own statement on the matter, 
in the dedication to his 1724 volume, is to 
the effect that it was his first composition, 
“‘ written while I was at school or very soon 
after.” The vagueness of this statement has 
led Nichols when dating the poem to vacil- 
late between his time at school and his early 
days at Cambridge. Though in the introduc- 
tory Memoir (p. xvi) he says that Welsted 
wrote it “ whilst yet a boy at Westminster,” 
further on in a footnote to the poem itself 
(p. 1) he is even more definite that it “‘ was 
written by Mr. Welsted in 1704, a few 








months only after his quitting Westminster 
school.” Here he has aggravated the confu- 
sion by a serious blunder, for Welsted, 
having entered Westminster in 1703, did not 
leave it until June 1707, when he proceeded 
as a King’s Scholar to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The error is perpetuated in Aitken’s 
*D.N.B.’ article on Welsted, where he con- 
fidently gives 1704 as the date of the poem. 
My own conviction, based partly on a com- 
parison with King’s poems, is that it was 
written three or four years later, when Wel- 
sted was an undergraduate, though not as 
late as 1710, the date assigned to it in the 
title-page of ‘The Northern Atalantis.’ 
The resemblance in subject and in treat- 
ment to King’s culinary pieces, which for so 
long caused the poem to be ascribed to him, 
cannot be accidental. The youthful Welsted 
was influenced when he wrote it by an 
acquaintance with King’s most popular 
verses. If it had been written as early as 
1704, and this is very unlikely, when Wel- 
sted was a youth of only fifteen or sixteen, 
he at least owed something to the more skil- 
ful and more imaginative ‘ Mully of Moun- 
town ° (published in that same year), in the 
second section of which King instructs the 
servant girl Peggy in the art of brewing. The 
two pieces of mock-georgics could scarcely 
have derived independently from Virgil, 
though the fondness of King and Welsted for 
Dryden’s poetry is clearly reflected in the 
style of each. Compare, for example, the 
similarity of approach in 
Oh ! Peggy, Peggy, when thou go’st to Brew, 
Consider well what you're about to do; 5 
Be very Wise, very sedately think 
That what you're going now to make is Drink: 
Consider who must drink that Drink, and then. 
What ’tis to have the Praise of Honest Men : 
For surely, Peggy, while that Drink does last, 
*Tis Peggy will be Toasted or Disgrac’d. 
4 (‘Mully of ‘Mountown,’ Il. 27-34.) 
an 


DEAR NELLY, learn with care the pastry-art, 

And mind the easy precepts I impart: 

Draw out your dough elaborately thin, 

And cease not to fatigue your rolling-pin: 

Of eggs and butter see you mix enough; 

For then the paste will swell into a puff, 

Which will in crumpling sounds your praise 

report, 

And eat, as housewives speak, exeeding short. 

(‘ Apple-Pye,’ II. 31-8.) 


Welsted’s ‘Apple-Pye’ bears an _ even 
closer resemblance to parts of King’s ‘ Art of 
Cookery.’ There are verbal parallels: 
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You that from pliant Paste wou’d Fabricks raise, 
Expecting thence to gain immortal Praise. 
(‘ Art of Cookery,’ Il. 47-8.) 
Then shalt thou, pleas’d, the noble fabrick view, 
And have a slice into the bargain too 
Honour and fame alike we will partake, 
So well I'll eat, what you so richly make. 
(‘ Apple-Pye,” ll. 76-80.) 
Ard with the third line in the latter passage 
compare 
He that of Honour, Wit and Mirth partakes. 
(‘ Art of Cookery,’ |. 576.) 
It must be allowed, however, that these paral- 
lels occur in the last four lines of ‘ Apple- 
Pye,’ and those lines do not appear in the 
version that Welsted himself printed. _ 
Yet, in other details the similarity is 
equally marked, as in the passages on the 
art of adorning pies: 
Chuse your Materials right, your seas’ning fix, 
And with your Fruit resplendent Sugar mix: 
From thence of course the Figure will arise, 
And Elegance adorn the Surface of your Pies. 
(‘ Art of Cookery,’ Il. 51-4.) 
Hence we proceed the outward parts to trim, 
With crinkumcranks adorn the polish’d brim; 
And each fresh pye the pleas’d spectator greets 
With virgin-fancies, and with new conceits. 
(‘ Apple-Pye,’ II. 27-30.) 
Both pieces contain accounts of the historical 
evolution of certain dishes, in obvious imita- 
tion of historical passages in the ‘ Georgics’ 
and the * Ars Poetica,’ and here, as elsewhere 
in King’s writings, he was fond of drawing 
on, and often inventing, popular historical 
lore of the kind found in the ballads and 
chronicles. For example, 
Tho’ Ive consulted Hollingshead and Stow, 
I find it very difficult to know 
Who to refresh th’ Attendants to a Grave, 
Burnt-Claret first, or Naples-Bisket gave. 
(‘ Art of Cookery,” ii. 95-8.) 
KING COL (as ancient British annals tell) 
Renown’d for fidling, and for eating well, 
Pippins in homely cakes with honey stew'd; 
Just as he bak’d (the proverb says) he brew’d. 
(‘ Apple-Pye,’ ll. 13-16.) 
Such passages in ‘ Apple-Pye’ seem to owe 
something to the influence of King’s more 
original fancy as exhibited in the ‘ Art of 
Cookery,’ and if so Welsted’s poem was 
written after King’s. It is probable that 
Welsted saw King’s poem in 1707 (in MS.) or 
1708 and wrote his own piece soon after. 
Later on, when he had developed more seri- 
ous poetic ambitions, with less entertaining 
results, he affected to disdain this “ trivial 
sort of poetry” and felt that an. apology 





(already quoted) was necessary for including 
the poem in his 1724 collection. 

* Apple-Pye’ is certainly inferior at most 
points to the similar poems of King. The 
use of the couplet is more restricted, lack- 
ing the precision and variety with which 
King handled it, and the more pregnant 
sallies of wit and fancy that King could 
compass in lines like 

The Roguish Mustard, dang’rous to the Nose, 
or, 


Your Shell-fish raises Venus from the Sea. 


In its celebration of good eating ‘ Apple- 
Pye * can convey “ what ingenious Cooks the 
Relish call” without quite attaining the 
“ Master’s Gusto ” of the ‘ Art of Cookery.” 


CoLin J. Horne. 
The Queen’s University, Belfast. 


THE POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF 
LOCKHART’S ‘ADAM BLAIR,’ 


I SHOULD like to explore some of the reli- 

gious, psychological, and literary motives 
which conceivably influenced John Gibson 
Lockhart in the writing of his best novel. 
The association of the name Blair with 
ministerial adultery may have been effected 
for Lockhart by Robert Wodrow’s well- 
known ‘ Analecta’: 

February, 1710. This moneth I have the lament- 
able accompt of Mr Thomas Laury [Lawrie], 
Minister at Closburn, his adultery with Barbara 
Gaudy, clothed with very agravating circumstances ; 
for which he is deposed, and the Synod are upon 
passing the higher sentence of excommunication 
upon him.1 

This entry just after a long passage in 
which a Mr. Blair is mentioned several times, 
the names Blair and Laury occurring on the 
same page as well. Another reference to 
Laury (“ What need of the deepest humilia- 
tion for thir things!”) is immediately fol- 
lowed by an account of the Laird of Blair's 
death.2 

Three years before publishing ‘ Some Pas- 
sages in the Life of Mr. Adam Blair, Min- 
ister of the Gospel at Cross-Meikle,’ Lock- 





1 Wodrow, ‘ Analecta: or Materials for a His- 
tory of Remarkable Providences; mostly relating to 
Scotch Ministers and Christians, Maitland Club 


(1842-43), I, 236. The work had been accessible in 
manuscript. 
2 Ibid., I, 270. 
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hart brought out ‘Peter’s Letters to His 
Kinsfolk ’ (1819), wherein “ Peter Morris ” 
attends a meeting of the General Assembly 
in Edinburgh: 

The case... was that of a Northern Minister 
(from the Hebrides, I believe) who had _ been 
accused of criminal conversation with his house- 
keeper, and who now, after having been tried in 
succession by the minor jurisdictions of the Pres- 
bytery and Provincial Synod, was about to have his 
guilt or innocence finally determined by the supreme 
fiat of the infallible Assembly. 

The evidence presented was “no less ex- 
travagant than disgusting,” and one orator 
was ridiculously frenetic. Although Peter 
“became heartily sick of it,’ he stayed on 
until “the poor minister was at last found 
innocent.”3 Subsequently, Lockhart, himself 
the son of a Presbyterian minister, was to 
present a fictional case which had greater 
dignity, a more appealing co-sinner, and— 
above all—intenser tragic power through 
the actuality of the protagonist’s guilt. Per- 
haps, he had in mind some specific incident 
in Scottish church history, rather than a 
general situation. If so, the conclusion of 
* Adam Blair’ refers not only to psychologi- 
cal truth but to factual truth as well: “I 
have told a True Story.’ 

But, to turn from native to foreign prompt- 
ings, in 1817 Lockhart had gone to Germany 
on funds supplied by Blackwood. Oppor- 
tunities were probably not lacking to see such 
current theatrical successes as Adolf Miill- 
ner’s Die Schuld (1816); at any rate, printed 
copies were easily purchased. In October 
1819, the year of ‘ Peter’s Letters,’ a friend 
of Scott’s and Lockhart’s, R. P. Gillies, trans- 
lated Miillner’s fate tragedy as ‘ Guilt; or, 
The Anniversary. The translator probably 
worked con amore (Gillies’ own Childe 
Alarique of 1813, a “ detested child of guilt 
and misery,” had been pursued by remorse 


3 Op. cit. 1st American from 2d Edinburgh edn. 
(New York, 1820), pp. 418-20. Some clergymen 
flung the charges of fleshly indulgence back at their 
accusers. See. for instance, David Gellatly’s ‘ Re- 
lief Procedure Justly Exhibited’ (Edinburgh, 1794), 
a reply to ‘ Clerical Gallantry,’ which in turn was 
inspired by Gellatly’s ‘A New Mode of Libelling.’ 
This development. too, lacked the dignity and 
significance required by Lockhart. 

4 Op. cit., 2d edn. (Edinburgh and London, 
1824), p. 367. J. G. L. wrote to Jonathan Christie 
on 20 March, 1822: ‘ The story is a true, and, I 
think, a tragic and moral one.’”—Andrew Lang, 
‘The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart ’ 
(London 1897), I, 302. 








and despair), but he also had the satisfaction 
of James Ballantyne’s privately printed edj- 
tion, of twenty guineas for the use of extracts 
in Blackwood’s, and of requests for a stage 
adaptation.S ‘Guilt, “with extracts and 
notes, by Mr. Lockhart” (R.P.G.), initiated 
the important Blackwood’s series of “ Horae 
Germanicae”” in November 1819. — Lock- 
hart’s introductory comment includes a tri- 
bute to “the rising genius of Adolphus 
Miillner” and an introspective analysis of 
the theme of the play: 

The interest of this tragedy is deep—it grapples 
with, and reveals, so far as they can be revealed, 
many of the most hidden mysteries of the human 
soul... The nobility of man, when he falls a 
free-will offering to his virtue;—his poverty, his 
misery, when he has sinned against the voice of 
conscience, and feels himself thenceforth to be a 
cast-away, a limb dissevered by unworthiness from 
the harmonious whole of nature;—these are the 
great and beautiful ideas which the poet has under- 
taken to illustrate... On that picture no man 
can look without unconcern [sic], for who is he 
that is so pure and so 
in such a picture that reflects back some faint 
image of what has passed within himself ?. . . and 
in reading the tragedy of Guilt, every man must 
confess to his own woul, that in much he has been 
guilty. (Blackwood’s, vi, 123.) 

As a critic, Lockhart, through his trans- 
figuring interest in what the tragedy can 
mean, ignores the coarsened fibre of Miill- 
ner’s hero, Count Hugo of Erindur, who for 
the most ‘part thinks of penance in gross 
terms of blood and conquest. Similarly, in 
commenting on Gillies’ second translation, 
Franz Grillparzer’s ‘ The Ancestress,’ Lock- 
hart (perhaps, as reviser of Gillies’ remarks) 
interprets the love of Jaromir and Bertha as 
“pure and ethereal,” achieving a “ heavenly 
purity ”;° yet Jaromir’s passion is sullied, 
even sensual, and at the end consciously in- 
cestuous. This critical evasion of the drama- 
tists’ presentation of character as degraded 
by vice suggests that the impact of German 
fate tragedy on the reader was sometimes 
almost overwhelming; the play became a per- 
— problem to him and objectivity was 
ost. 

Lockhart himself was probably not free 
from soul-searching and a sense of guilt. 
His participation in the Blackwood’s drive 
for circulation through sensationalism led to 
quarrels. When his second, Jonathan 


5 Gillies, ‘ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran * (Lon- 
don 1851), ii, 246-50. 
6 Blackwood’s for December 1819, vi, 255. 
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Christie, killed John Scott (February 1821) 
in a journalistic dispute in which Lockhart 
was originally a principal, reason might find 
excellent justification, but the outcome 
“could not fail to cause him exquisite tor- 
ture"? At other times, Lockhart consid- 
ered his abilities inadequate, his career mis- 
directed and frustrated, his life a failure. 

The theme of guilt appears in all of Lock- 
hart’s novels except the first, the Roman 
story of ‘ Valerius’ (1821). In ‘ Adam Blair ’ 
(1822), the widowed clergyman, brought back 
to the very bed where he has lain adulter- 
ously with Mrs. Campbell, cries out: “ Spare 
me that last agony, ye avengers of guilt!” 
He confesses his sin to the Presbytery: “Call 
me no more your brother—I am a fallen 
man.—I am guilty.” And when, after ten 
years of humility and purification, fallen 
Adam returns to his ministry, Lockhart 
says of the parishioners: “I believe not few 
among them found an additional safeguard 
against guilt in the feeling, that by their guilt, 
the old but deep wounds might be re-opened 
in the bosom of a man, whose own errors, 
fatal as they were, and fatal in their effects, 
they had unconsciously come to look upon 
somewhat in the light of a mysterious and 
inscrutable infliction, rather than of common 
human frailty.’’8 

The hero of ‘ Reginald Dalton’ (1823) is 
tortured by guilt. As a boy, he suffers for 
not revealing to his clergyman father that 
he has read a certain book. His Oxford 
debts, as well as the concealment of his 
engagement, yield “ pains of shame, repen- 
tance, remorse, misery.” When the Rev. 
John Dalton hears of his son’s duel over a 
girl, he soliloquizes in melodramatic style: 
“Guilt, depraved and filthy guilt, upon so 
young a head! Blood, kindred blood, upon 
so young a hand!’ Like Adam Blair and 


7 Gilbert Macbeth, ‘John Gibson Lockhart: A 
Critical Study ’ (University of Illinois, 1935), p. 180. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 268,331, and 366; also see p. 
180. In contrast to the parishioners’ fatalism, see 
Lockhart’s ‘Remarks on Godwin’s New Novel, 
Mandeville,’ Blackwood’s, ii (1817-18), 269: ‘‘ The 
hero of a modern romance is not the victim either 
of implacable destiny,. or of outward injury; the 
revolutions of his fate are all engendered within 
himself, and he has to contend with no assaults 
those of his own wishes, prejudices, principles, 
and passions.” 
/p. cit. (Edinburgh and London, 1823), ii, 75, 
and ii, 20-1. For the guilt and “ remorse, the 
darkest of all human torments,” of Sir Charles 
Catline, see iii, 291 and 325. 








Milton’s Adam and Eve, Reginald Dalton 
matures through suffering (see II, 201) and 
comes to realise with Miillner’s Hugo that 
one can achieve “Erlésung/Nur durch 
Schmerzen—von dem Leiden ” (Die Schuld, 
IV, 11). In his last novel, ‘The History of 
Matthew Wald’ (1824), Lockhart abandons 
heightened stages of normal psychology and 
tries his powers, as had William Godwin and 
Charles Brockden Brown, in abnormal psy- 
chology, introducing morbid egotism, gloom, 
guilt, and a host of psychopathic emotions 
which lead to a brutal duel. 

The personal and the universal application 
of the guilt theme, as explained in Lockhart’s 
review, and his own self-questioning, as well 
as the exploration of the subject in fiction, 
suggest the possibility of Miillner’s influence 
on Lockhart. Professor Gilbert Macbeth, in 
studying ‘Adam Blair,’ has found parallel 
situations in Mackenzie’s Julia de Roubigné 
and Goethe’s Werther. But the avoidance of 
adultery in the love of a single man for a 
married woman and the absence of Adam 
Blair’s brand of remorse and guilt make these 
eighteenth century Scotch and German 
novels unimpressive as originals. Miillner’s 
* Guilt,’ on the other hand, tells of a gypsy 
prophecy of fratricide which induced a 
Spanish mother to dispose of her second son 
to a Norwegian countess. This son, Hugo, 
visited Spain, loved and lay with his friend 
(actually his brother) Carlos’ wife Elvira, 
slew Carlos in the hunt (accounted an acci- 
dental death), and returned to Norway with 
Elvira as his wife. The narrative to this 
point is recovered in the dialogue, the action 
itself taking place on the fatal anniversary 
of the murder of Carlos. The arrival of 
Carlos’ suspicion-driven father Valeros in 
search of his son’s treacherous murderer 
leads to a series of revelations and identifi- 
cations, a curse and the lifting thereof, and 
Elvira’s dagger suicide followed by that of 
her guilty husband. 

I suggest that Lockhart’s familiarity with 
Miillner’s plot affected him much in the same 
way as it did Gillies: “Original plots and 
original compositions, of divers characters, 
arose spontaneously in the translator’s mind 
when occupied on these versions.”1° Lock- 
hart’s story is that of a lonely Scotch minis- 
ter whose dead wife’s cousin, Charlotte Bell, 
married to Captain James Campbell of Uig- 


10 Gillies’ ‘ Memoirs,’ ii, 264. 
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ness, pays him a long visit. 
Campbell is removed to Uigness at the com- 
mand of her suspicious husband, Adam Blair 
follows with the vague resolution to free her 
from tyranny; he lies with her and awakes 
the next morning to intense remorse and a 
merciful fever. Charlotte nurses her lover, 
contracts the fever, and dies. Blair gives up 
the ministry, returns to peasant life with his 
daughter Sarah (the family line ends with 
her), and resumes his parish duties ten years 
later a sorely chastened man. The two plots 
have in common adultery, a sense of guilt, 
the death of the woman, and the death or 
long suffering of the man. 

The differences in the plots are those 
which might be expected in a Scottish nove- 
list’s creative departure from a German fate- 
tragedian’s Spanish-Norwegian action. Miill- 
ner introduces a North-South contrast in 
Hugo, bred in Norway and born in Spain, 
sinning in Spain and scourged in Norway. 
In him unite “heat, cold . . . —earth, heaven 
—God and Devil,” and Spain is “ the burn- 
ing clime where love is rage,/And heated 
blood to murder instigates.”11 The com- 
plexity of Adam Blair’s nature is brought out 
more subtly, without the dubious benefit of 
a geographically split personality. | When 
Hugo thinks of expiation, he grandiosely 
rejects prayers, masses, and conventional 
penitence; instead, he will appease Carlos’ 
shade on the scaffold or will plunge into 
bloody war. Blair’s admission of guilt 
before the Presbytery, his humble peasant 
life, and his Protestant absolution by Dr. 
Muir and by the Cross-Meikle elders (the 
latter say, “ We have all witnessed the purifi- 
cation!”) are—as it were—negatively pre- 
figured by Hugo: 

I must forfeit 
That last resource of ordinary sinners— 


Before the people to kneel down and gain 
The church’s absolution.12 


Throughout his novel, Lockhart is inter- 





ll The first quotation is from ‘ Guilt; or, The 
Gipsey’s Prophecy,’ trans. by Capt. W. E. Frye 
(London, 1819), p. 16; the second is from Gillies’ 
version. Cyrus Redding also made a translation 
cf * Guilt’ without apparently publishing it—Red- 
a Years’ Recollections’ (London, 1858), 
s > 

12 Gillies’ translation of a passage in Die Schuld, 
iv, 6: 

Muss Verzicht thun auf den Trost, 
Den gemeine Siinder haben: 
Biissend vor dem Volk zu fallen 
Unter Priesters Segensspruch. 





When Mrs. | 





ested in the problem of good and evil,—the 
fall of man, the chastening process, and the 
return to a useful life. In Lockhart, a fore. 
runner of psychological fiction which under- 
stands and forgives, sin impedes, tests, and 
finally mellows humanity; justice is tempered 
with mercy.15 His greater charity to the 
sinner may have a literary, as well as a per- 
sonal, origin, for the softening of Miillner’s 
bloody justice is in keeping with that “ sober, 
mild, sunset kind of gentleness, which is so 
dear to me from the recollections of Euri- 
pides.”!4 There is now no critical originality 
in pointing out that Miillner follows Sopho- 
cles’ Oedipus in the use of a prophecy; the 
disposal of the fatal child; his reappearance 
in adulthood to slay his relation and to marry 
that relation’s widow; the revelation of guilt 
through the murderer’s pressing of enquiries; 
and the suicide of the wife followed by the 
suicide or by the self-blinding, sacrifice of 
station, and exile of the husband. In the 
conclusion of his action, Lockhart is closer 
to Sophocles than is Miillner: after the 
offending woman’s death, her adulterous 
(rather than incestuous) lover punishes him- 
self by confessing to the Presbytery, renoun- 
cing his station in life, and going into peasant 
exile. Likewise, in Oedipus at Colonus, the 
Furies cease to persecute the ex-king for his 
tragic flaw; there is reconciliation and peace 
for the sufferer, as there is for Adam Blair. 

But in a larger sense, ‘ Adam Blair’ is an 
exposition of the strength and tenderness of 
Presbyterianism, a faith which Lockhart 
praises in ‘ Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk’ 
The novel ends significantly: “‘I hope the 
days are yet far distant when it shall be 
doubted in Scotland that such things might 
have been.” So long as the combination of 
realistic firmness and forgiving kindness is 
operative in parish affairs, so long will Scot- 
land’s moral ruggedness survive. 


COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 
College of the City of New York. 





13 Miillner himself objects to an emphasis 
mercy. See the Vorwort to ‘“ Der neun und zwal- 
sigste February,” Miillner’s Dramatische Werke 
(Braunschweig, 1828), I, ix,-xx, and Sarah Austin, 
“The New German School of Tragedy,” Black 
wood’s xviii (1825), 287. 


14 Lang’s ‘ Lockhart,’ i, 70. 
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‘BEOWULF ’ 
I. 


I" has always seemed to me that Beowulf’s 

own recital of his prolonged swimming 
adventure in rivalry with Breca (lines 529 ff. 
of the Old English epic), has undoubted simi- 
larities in certain features with Aeneas’ cele- 
brated description of the storm which over- 
took him on his journey by ship to Italy and 
drove him off his course to the Strophades 
islands. In general, we may do well to look 
askance at classical parallels to the ‘ Beo- 
wulf’ poem as evidence of any direct 
influence; but the case of Vergil is somewhat 
different, and comparison in detail between 
the two epics has tended to indicate that the 
author of ‘ Beowulf,’ when every allowance 
has been made for a radically different 
medium, was directly helped by a perusal of 
Vergil. Many possible instances have been 
brought to light, but so far as I know the 
resemblance of the storm passages has not 
been indicated before, for instance in Fr. 
Klaeber’s papers or in the very full “ Com- 
parative Study of the Beowulf and the 
Aeneid” by T. B. Haber (Princeton, 1931), 
and it does seem to deserve some notice. I 
indicate below the three most obvious points 
of similarity; for convenience in comparison 
I have used two literal blank-verse transla- 
tions, that of James Rhoades for the 
“Aeneid’ (1893, ‘ World’s Classics’ 1921) 
and my own for ‘ Beowulf.’ 

(i) As soon as Aeneas’ fleet was in deep 
water and out of sight of land, a storm blew 
up so violently that the vessels were scat- 
tered and day turned into night (Book III, 
194-200). 

Soon as our galleys gained the open deep, 

And now no longer land appeared, but lo ! 

Ocean on all sides, and on all sides sky, 

There stood a dark-blue storm-cloud o’er my head 

Laden with might and tempest, and the wave 

Shuddered beneath the gloom. At once the winds 

Roll up the sea, and mighty billows rise: 

Scattered, we toss upon the weltering waste: 

Clouds wrapped the daylight, dank night stole 

the sky, 

And fire burst through the welkin, flash on flash. 

We are hurled from out our course, and wander 


THREE ALLUSIONS. 


on 
O’er the blind waters. 


So Beowulf and Breca having set out on their 
swimming ordeal and spent the space of five 
nights together on the deep, were at length 
separated by a strong current which brought 
with it a violent storm, a hurricane and over- 








shadowing darkness (lines 544-548). 
Then were we two 

For five nights’ space together in the sea, 

Till that the current separated us, 

The surging waves; most cold of storms, and 

night 

O’ershadowing, and wind from out the north 

Fierce as the surge of battle ’gainst me turned; 

Fierce were the waves. 

(ii) After three full days of darkness 
Aeneas espies high land rising on the hori- 
zon (III, 203-206). 

For three full days dim with blind mist we drift 

Upon the deep, as many starless nights. 

On the fourth day at length land first was seen 

To crown the horizon, opening out afar 

Mountains and wreathéd smoke. 

Beowulf first inserts a description of his fight 
with sea-monsters, an incident which is quite 
relevant in his story as evidence of his char- 
acteristic power as a slayer of monsters, but 
which naturally had no place in Aeneas’ 
venture. This insertion breaks off as the sun 
is revealed again, the storm and the waves 
clear and in the distance headlands appear 
(lines 569-572). 
Light rose from out the east, 

The gleaming sign of God; the seas grew calm, 

That I could see the capes, the wind-swept cliffs. 

(iii) Aeneas is cast ashore in an island of 
Strophades (lines 209 f.). 

Saved from the waves, we first the Strophad 

shores 

Receive. .. 

So too Beowulf, after some further reminis- 
cing lines about the dead sea-monsters, finds 
himself at last ashore in a locality which he 
can name at once (lines 579-581). 

Then ocean on its current cast me up, 

The surging main, upon the land of Finns. 
There the two storm-scenes end, though Beo- 
wulf’s speech is filled out with prowess 
against monsters. If due allowance is made 
for the differences in medium and setting, 
one must admit that several striking paral- 
lelisms of detail and sequence remain in 
these two accounts which are scarcely to be 
explained away as coincidental. 


Il. 


In lines 1609 f. of ‘ Beowulf’ the hero’s 
sword begins to melt away as it becomes 
drenched in the evil and potent blood of 
the monster kinswoman of Grendel. This 
melting, the poet compares very vividly to 
the loosening of the fetters of ice and frost 
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which God fastens onto the earth during 
winter. 
A wondrous thing 

That it should melt away most like to ice 

When that the Father looses bonds of frost, 

Unbinds the chains of ice, He who has power 

O’er times and seasons; the true Lord is he. 

The figure of frost lying like a fetter upon 
the earth until unchained by the sun, is not 
solely a literary artifice. It recurs in folk- 
lore, and we may illustrate this ‘ Beowulf’ 
passage for example in the medieval 
“ bylinas,” the mass of epic lays from North- 
ern Russia which have been handed down 
in an oral tradition unbroken until the last 
century. The death of a mythical hero in 
these songs, Svyatogor the cloud-spirit (“ na 
svyatyk gorakh,” the holy mountains, that is 
the clouds) has been shown to symbolise the 
summer clouds pent under the chill af 
winter. I quote from Isabel Florence Hap- 
good, ‘The Epic Songs of Russia,’ revised 
ed., 1916, p. 262. 

Svyatogor, the giant cloud-mountain dies, i.e., 
becomes fettered with cold, and falls into his winter 
sleep. Popular fancy has likened the action of the 
frost to bands of iron, upon the frozen, stone-like 
earth. Svyatogor’s huge sword, the lightning, 
which in spring and summer parts the heavens, 
prepares during the heavy autumnal storms the iron 


bands which the cold hand of winter lays upon 
the cloud. 
III. 


At lines 2247 ff. and 2444 ff. are found 
inserted two remarkable elegies, concerning 
the last survivor and the bereaved father, 
which together with well-known passages in 
the Old English ‘ Wanderer,’ the ‘ Seafarer ’ 
and the ‘ Ruin’ in which the glories of the 
past are set beside life’s transiency, have 
often brought to mind in modern readers the 
spirit of longing for the dead past, the well- 
nigh untranslatable Welsh ‘ hiraeth,’ so char- 
acteristic of Celtic poetry of all periods. I 
may perhaps illustrate this general similarity 
from a specific Welsh poem which though 
remote in time from Old English verse, is 
astonishingly close in feeling to these two 
elegies and moreover shares the heroic 
atmosphere of lords, warriors, mead-halls 
and treasure-giving which is such a feature 
of the Old English passages. The last sur- 
vivor in ‘ Beowulf’ laments as follows. 

Now hold thou, earth, when heroes fail to hold 
The wealth of earls ! Lo, valiant men it gained 
Formerly from within thee; death in fight, 
That fearful deadly evil has destroyed 
Each of my people that has left this life, 








And they have seen the last of joy in hall, 
None have I who may wear the sword, or cleanse 
The cup gold-plated or the goblet fair; 
Departed is the host. The helmet strong 
Must render up its plates of fair-wrought gold, 
The cleansers sleep who were to make it fair, 
That battle-mask; then too the coat of mail 
That felt in fight above the crash of shields 
The bite of sword-blades, falls into decay 
After its knight is dead. The ring-mail dress 
Shall not move far with warriors, by the side 
Of heroes. No more joy of harp, delight 
In gleeful strings, nor does the falcon strong 
Sweep through the hall, nor swift impatient steed 
Stamp in the court, for violent death has ta’en 
The life of many. 

Later on the bereaved father, whose only son 

has been hanged, is pictured lamenting fate 

in a very similar strain. 


Grievous it would be for an’ aged man 

To live to see his son when still a youth 

Swing “17. the gallows; then would he give 
fort 

A lay, some doleful chant as his son hangs 

Making the raven glad, and he though old 

And wise with years can give no aid to him. 

Each morn he e’er remembers his son’s death, 

Cares not to await an heir within his courts 

When yonder one has through constraining death 

Experienced evil deeds. Sadly he views 

In his son’s home the wine-hall reft of men, 

The place of rest now wind-swept, void of joy, 

Knights, horsemen slumber in their graves; no 
more 

Is sound of harp or mirth in that abode, 

Such as of yore there were. Then does he go 

Unto his bed, laments his woe in song, 

The lone one mourning for his only son. 

All, lands and dwelling, will too large have 
seemed. 


The Celtic piece we have for comparison 
is an eighteenth-century ‘englynion,’ an 
elegy upon the deserted palace of Ifor Hael, 
patron of the poet Dafydd ap Gwilym, com- 
posed by the Rev. Evan Evans (‘Ieuan 
Brydydd Hir,’ 1731-89) whose book, ‘ Some 
Specimens of the Poetry of the Antient 
Welsh Bards’ (1764) was to have its remark- 
able influence on Thomas Gray. I have 
quoted the poem in an excellent literal Eng- 
lish version by H. I. Bell, ‘ The Development 
of Welsh Poetry,’ Oxford, 1936, pp. 118 f, 
where the original Welsh may be found. 


The palace of Ifor Hael is a sorry sight to see; 
mere heaps of stones, it lies prone among the alders. 
Thorns and barren thistles possess it, and brambles 
grow where once was greatness. 

Thither no singer comes, nor poets, nor the 
tables where men taste the joy of the banquet ; there 
is no gold within its ramparts, no largesse nor 
generous lord to give it. ae) 

To Dafydd of the master song it was a chill grief 
to lay Ifor in his bed of gravel; the paths where of 
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old was the sound of singing are haunts now of 
the screech-owl. Great though their honour be, 
brief-lustred lords, their walls and their wealth go 
by; strange lot, that pride must house in the dust. 

It is out of the question for Evan Evans 
to have read or been influenced by any Old 
English passages; in any event he was fol- 
lowing long-established Welsh literary tradi- 
tions. The very real similarity of mood be- 
tween the three passages quoted does how- 
ever at least deserve one comment: that we 
may safely think of the ‘ Beowulf’ poet also 
as following in these laments for the past 
an established convention of literature rather 
than any personal experiences of loss and 
life’s transience, 

L. WHITBREAD. 


BERNARD “THE DANE,” 
OF NORMANDY. 


JN the family church of the senior branch of 

the Harcourt family in England, a gen- 
ealogical tablet has been erected on the 
authority of Edward Vernon Harcourt, 
Archbishop of York, after he had come into 
possession of the Harcourt Estates in 
Oxfordshire, notably in the ancient hamlet 
of Stanton Harcourt. The Archbishop was 
a younger son of the first Lord Vernon and 
assumed the surname of Harcourt when he 
came into possession of the Stanton Har- 
court and Nuneham Harcourt (formerly 
called Nuneham Courtney) estates on the 
decease of his cousin, by descent from Vis- 
count Simon Harcourt (Lord Chancellor of 
England under Queen Anne), Field-Marshal 
William III Eari Harcourt who died in 1830, 
the estates in question having been entailed 
previously upon him by his cousin George 
Simon II Earl Harcourt who happened to be 
also the brother-in-law of the Archbishop of 
York, of whom the present Viscount Har- 
court is the lineal descendant, together with 
nearly three hundred other members of the 
House of Vernon. 

The tablet under consideration purports to 
provide a complete lineal account of the 
descent of the Harcourts from Bernard “ the 
Dane,” Regent of Normandy, concerning 
whom I am collecting data from all sources 
however fragmentary. Bernard was a man 
of considerable interest and romance, besides 
being a distinguished statesman and a war- 
nor of renown, the combination of these two 


REGENT 





attributes constituting an auspicious attri- 
bute rarely to be met with in history past or 
present. He was in fact a character of out- 
standing importance apart from any sugges- 
tions of romance which may have been asso- 
ciated with his name. Although no contem- 
porary documentary evidence associated with 
his public career and aristocratic connections 
has been discovered, there are numerous 
traditions and a mass of valuable circum- 
stantial evidence forthcoming which enable 
historians of repute to consider themselves 
sufficiently justified in accepting in the main 
as valid many facts concerning his history 
without the aid of direct documentary evi- 
dence and in default of other concrete testi- 
mony. 

When I began to investigate the subject I 
was mystified by his being described by some 
genealogists and historians as “a nobleman 
of the royal blood of Saxony ” while others 
regarded him as being “a prince in Den- 
mark.” After a careful study of the history 
of the period in question, circa 800-900, I 
came to the conclusion that both descrip- 
tions are correct. He appears in fact to have 
been a grandson of the last king of the West 
Saxons whom the Emperer Charlemagne 
had previously subjugated and caused his 
kingdom to be confiscated, on which occa- 
sion the royal family sought refuge in Den- 
mark where some of its members inter- 
married with the Danish royal family, 
Bernard “the Dane” being born within the 
dominions of the ancient king of Denmark 
about 860. Bernard was not called “the 
Dane” till after his death, when it became 
necessary to distinguish him from Bernard, 
Count of Senlis, a contemporary. All the 
Norman invaders of Nordic origin whether 
Danes, Jutes, Norwegians, Angles, Saxons 
and Frisians without distinction, were called 
“Danes ” by the native French inhabitants. 

As the result of my researches I have come 
to the conclusion that our Bernard (who 
possessed no surname in those days) settled 
in Normandy towards the end of the ninth 
century, but whether he acquired landed pro- 
perty there by conquest or by what other 
means seems not to be known for a cer- 
tainty. These estates comprised the feudal 
fiefs of Harcourt, Cailleville and Beauficel, all 
in the modern Department of Eure, and 
when Rollo made himself master of Nor- 
mandy in 912 he confirmed their ownership 
to Bernard “the Dane” who incidentally 
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was second in command to Duke Rollo (as 
he became on the acquisition of that princi- 
pality) as well as his principal adviser. They 
were subsequently baptised in Rouen Cathe- 
dral together with all the other principal 
invaders. Rollo and Bernard married two 
sisters named respectively Poppa and Sprota 
who were daughters of the Count of Senlis. 
On the assassination of William “ Long- 
sword ” (Rollo’s eldest son and successor in 
the dukedom) by the Count of Flanders, 
Bernard acted as Regent until Duke Wil- 
liam’s little son Richard “ the fearless ” was 
of sufficient age to rule the duchy himself, as 
is so graphically described by Charlotte M. 
Yonge in her historical novel, * The Little 
Duke.’ E. A. Freeman in his ‘ Norman Con- 
quest of England’ is particularly insistent on 
the skilful role performed by our hero in 
saving the Duchy from dismemberment and 
indeed from annihilation, and his supremely 
successful efforts in defeating a combination 
of hostile princes who wished to snatch 
Normandy from the possession of its rightful 
owner, the young Duke, Richard. 

Five sons of Anchetil, Baron or Sire de 
Harcourt—linea] descendants of Bernard 
“the Dane ’—are presumed to have accom- 
panied William the Conqueror to England 
and were present at the Battle of Hastings in 
1066 but it was not until the year 1124 that 
members of the Harcourt family were per- 
manently domiciled in this country, where 
they have remained until the present day. 
They have comprised a number of knights, 
including two Knights of the Garter, two 
knights bannerets or standard-bearers, one 
viscount and three earls, although the earl- 
dom became extinct in 1830 on the decease 
of Field-Marshal William III Earl Harcourt. 
Many members of the English Harcourts 
have distinguished themselves in the past as 
statesmen, generals and admirals as well 
as administrators. In France the Harcourts 
still include a duke and a marquis, besides 
several bearing the courtesy title of count 
and viscount, among whom have been sev- 
eral Marshals of France in addition to arch- 
bishops and bishops, famous diplomats and 
administrators. The social head of the Har- 
court family is the present Duc d’Harcourt 
aforesaid who is the 10th Duke of his name, 
but the Marquis d’Harcourt is the real head 
of the family according to seniority of line- 
age. 


WILLIAM HaRcourRT-BATH. 





——. 


A DISCIPLE OF IRVING’S—BARRY- 
MORE IN ‘ MAYTIME.’—The im- 
pending fate of the Lyceum Theatre and the 
current correspondence in the Press will have 
brought back to the many the once-compell- 
ing personality of Irving, and instinctively 
there comes to mind another impression 
gained, not long since, in watching the late 
John Barrymore’s performance of Nicolai 
Nazaroff (impresario) in the re-issue of 
‘Maytime.’ Standing motionless in profile, 
intent on listening to the new prima donna 
whom he has perfected to the point of 
appearing before the Court of Louis Napo- 
leon you notice, in a close-up, that Barry- 
more’s eyes are slowly travelling from right 
to left, when hethen turns the whole face seek- 
ing to note the effect of the singer upon the 
assembled guests. And well he may, for 
Marcia Mornay (Jeanette MacDonald) is 
singing like any nightingale from ‘Les 
Huguenots’ and his silent support is incalcul- 
able. Seldom has there been seen so subtle a 
touch. Even more like Irving is the staccato 
—‘howjeudo”” accompanying the slight 
inclination of the shoulders on first meeting 
his rival, the baritone, Allison (Nelson Eddy) 
at the rehearsal of ‘ Czaritza,’ arranged from 
Tschaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony; and later, 
the deadly pause—back to audience 4 la 
Irving—after slamming the door of the room 
where the pistol lay in its case, until quickly 
seizing hat, coat and weapon, he departs 
through the falling snow to Paul’s suite. 

But the story thus unfolding in a throw- 
back has to return to the tragic ‘ Miss Morri- 
son,’ the once famous Marcia Mornay, in the 
bird-haunted New England garden when, by 
stroke of genius, the falling snow becomes 
falling white petals of hawthorn and _ the 
poignant leit-motif— Sweetheart, Will You 
Remember?’ recalling the unforgettable May 
Day féte at St. Cloud, brings salt tears to 
the eyes of Barbara, the little friend who had 
so longed to become a prima donna, in spite 
of Kip—with whom she had had a lovers 
quarrel, but who now rejoices in her renun- 
ciation as the curtain falls. 

That Jeanette MacDonald doubles the 
parts of the ageing “ Miss Morrison ” and 
lovely Marcia Mornay is a tour de force, 
not entirely comprehended by at least 
one member of the audience until after a 
second visit. Perhaps her best moment, as 
Marcia, was in the close-up on emerging 
from the carriage that had brought them to 
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the Palace, when all in girlish white she 
alights—an unfolding flower—to the strains 
of a waltz, and proceeds to ascend the royal 
stairs with Nicolai. But the scene in the 
Paris attic with irrepressible American Paul 
(Nelson Eddy) and his eccentric mentor, 
Archipenko (Herman Bing) where she 
assumes the airs and graces of a Southern 
girl at the piano, stamps her as not only an 
enthralling soprano, but as an exceedingly 
accomplished actress. 

Space precludes minute reference to the 
cast in general: the gracious Emperor and 
Empress, faultlessly played, and verisimili- 
tude of assembled guests; the distinguished 
composer Trentini, white-haired man of the 
world (P. Porcasi) who during the dance 
supper, adjusting his serviette, quizzingly 
remarks to his immediate partner, with 
meticulous finesse: ‘* Mdlle Mornay,—you 
are the first prima donna, that I have met, 
who has not asked Me to write her an 
opera!” to which Nazaroff, on the other side 
of Marcia, maliciously intervenes: “ We 
were informed that you had retired!” and 
there follows a clever colloquy between the 
two celebrities resulting inthe promise of an 
opera to be the opening attraction on their 
eventual return to New York. Then there 
is Marcia’s irreproachable Ellen, her maid 
and confidante; the old French cabby with 
his ingenuous “’Av you quarrelled?” as 
Marcia hails him, after her triumph, for a 
lone airing at 2 a.m. with bodeful sequence. 

Here then is an object lesson for any 
young student at the Academy of Dramatic 
Art, as I had occasicn to point out to the 
secretary only the other day. 

More to the point, however, is the fact that 
M.G.M. are religiously preserving their best 
films, including ‘ Maytime,’ so that the pre- 
sent generation, and after, will have the privi- 
lege of realizing not only the technique of 
Irving, in the person of John Barrymore, but, 
at the same time, viewing a production of 
infinite beauty and a joy for ever. 


HuGuH HartIna. 


‘THE SAUNDERS FAMILY AT THE 

LAST DAY.—Knowing my interest in 
the widely ramified family of Saunders— 
See, €.g., concerning its Northamptonshire 
branch, one of whose female members mar- 
tied into the Northamptonshire branch of 
the Lumleys in 1591, my articles in ‘ N. and 





| 





Q.’, 15 May 1937, 7 May 1938, 7 Nov. 1942, 
and 18 Nov. 1944, especially the second and 
fourth—a correspondent has sent me the fol- 
lowing most amusing, if also most tantalising, 
M.I. from a tombstone at Tetbury, Co. Glou- 
cester : 

“In a Vault underneath lie several of the 
SAUNDERSES, late of this Parish :—particu- 
lars, the last day will disclose. Amen.” 

So, indeed, will Time merge into Eternity. 
Meanwhile: In Pace Requiescant, 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 


BLAKE'S “ TYGER ”—*“ When the Stars 
threw down their spears.”—In what is 
perhaps the most celebrated of all Blake's 
poems occurs a couplet, which, to put it 
mildly, has troubled a gcod many readers. 
At the creation of the Tiger (whom Blake 
spells with a Y) we are told the time was one 
When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears. 
An explanation has been asked from time to 
time, but—unless in some book I have not 
seen, it is not easily forthcoming. True, in 
the very interesting little magazine called 
The  Explicator (Fredericksburg, Va., 
U.S.A.) a query in the issue of October 1942 
drew forth two replies which were published 
in the issues of December 1942 and February 
1943. Both are characterised by what seems 
to me a common fault; they manage to 
xplain nothing exactly. The second article, 
indeed, by a lady professor, does cite close 
parallels in other works of Blake but pro- 
ceeds to interpret them in a very general way. 
My feeling is that any person of imagination 
can and does tend to interpret the general 
idea correctly; the general significance of 


k “The Tyger ” is lost on few readers. 


But I believe that an exact and consistent 
interpretation of the symbolism is at hand 
the moment one considers that Blake was a 
lover of very old prints, and was a lover of 
astrology! The former will be admitted by 
all students of Blake (although few of them 
look at early prints); the latter will be 
admitted by many of the admirers of the 
eccentric artist only in the most grudging 
way. But the evidence is overwhelming. 
Blake was a close associate of Varley, whom 
I have seen describéd as a “ quack ” by bio- 
graphers of Blake. The truth is Varley was 
a bit eccentric, and believed in astrology. 
The references to him in the Farington 
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Diary (where the most important references 
are VI, 149 f; VII, 134 f) do not suggest that 
the highly gossipy and by no means over- 
indulgent Diarist thought of Varley as a 
faker or a contemptible person. Further- 
more Blake wrote an amusingly violent letter 
to an editor (Richard Phillips, 14, Oct. 1807) 
protesting against the imprisonment of an 
astrologer. Modern cynical comment will 
not serve—Blake takes his place with John 
Milton and Augustus Caesar. They did not 
dislike a bit of star-gazing with interpreta- 
tion. I do not insist that Blake believed in 
conventional astrology—what convention did 
he accept? But I do insist that he was the 
kind of man who would include an astro- 
logical idea in his poems, if it was a very 
obvious and well known one. 

The moment this ‘s admitted, Blake’s puz- 
zling couplet ceases to be difficult. Tradi- 
tionally, arrows or spears are symbols of the 
plague or evil. Traditionally also the stars 
bring on both plague and rain (tears). Blake 
always emphasises the aspect of good or evil 
of any action—its aspect in “ Innocence ” or 
in “ Experience.” When the stars* threw 
down their spears they brought destruction, 
and also, they regretted it and brought down 
their tears (the Hyades controlling rain); 
when the Tyger was created terrible destruc- 
tion was let loose, the stars were sad. “ Did 
He (the Creator) smile his work to see?” 
asks the poet. The answer is hard to accept, 





but that answer is certainly, in Blake’s 
mysticism, “ Yes.” 
T. O. MABBOTT. 
New York. 


DICKENS AND A BARONETCY.—I was 
very much surprised to read in a review 

that Dickens had accepted a baronetcy.” 
This was news to me and I asked the editor 
of the Dickensian, Mr. Leslie Staples, about 
it. He was good enough to answer my query 
by quoting from the Nonesuch edition of the 
letters of Dickens one dated 3 March 1870 
(the last year of his life) and addressed to 
Arthur Helps. It begins thus: 
My dear Helps, 

We will have “‘Of Gads Hill Place” attached 


to the Baronetcy please on account of the divine 
William and Falstaff. 


So thereseems no doubt of Dickens’s inten- 
tion, though it was not revealed till 1938, 
when more of his letters reached print. His 
last public appearances were in April. He 











refused to realise the grave state of his health 
but after a few “ preposterous ” dinners, for 
which he suffered, was eager for the quiet of 
Gadshill. There the end came on 9 June. 
So he had time to carry through the business 
of becoming a baronet, a promotion the 
example of Scott may have commended to 
him. Perhaps he was too weary to bother 
about it, or annoyed, as a friend of mine was, 
at the charges attached to an elaborate piece 
of parchment. The views of his eldest son 
would also have to be considered. 

I was surprised because Forster in the 
Standard Life of 1872 says that Dickens was 
strongly opposed to any patronage of writers 
and thought there was a great deal too much 
of it in England. Forster, xii, 1, quotes in 
a footnote a memoir which mentions the 
Queen’s offer of a baronetcy and denounces 
it as utter fiction. I find nothing on the sub- 
ect in J. W. T. Ley’s annotated edition of his 
book, 1928. Forster received a letter from 
Dickens as late as 29 May. If he knew of 
the honour, he could hardly have repudiated 
any idea of it so decidedly. So presumably 
Dickens told him nothing about it. The 
views Dickens expressed on the distribution 
of honours are clear enough to justify Forster 
in his disbelief. For instance, the compara- 
tively mild Esther Summerson in ‘ Bleak 
House,’ chap. 35, is bitter on the subject: 

I said it was not the custom in England to con- 
fer titles on men distinguished by peaceful services, 
however good and great; unless occasionally when 
they consisted of the accumulation of some very 
large sums of money 

A recent case, however, shows that there 
may be bright exceptions to steady views 
concerning these promotions. A vociferous 
democrat who has abused the House of 
Lords may end by joining it. 

Vv. 


A MEDICAL FAMILY.—Instances have 

been noted of several generations of a 
family in Holy Orders. Probably it is rarer 
to find this continuity in any other profes- 
sion, therefore the following facts are of 
interest : 

Dr. Robert Alexander, of Halifax, had 
two grandsons: 1, Gervase Alexander of 
London, M.D. (1802-1856); 2, William Alex- 
ander, of Halifax, F.R.C.P. (1806-1888). Dr. 
William Alexander left a son Reginald Ger- 
vase, M.D., Edinburgh. He was father of 
the 15th Baron Cobham, M.R.CS., L.R.CP., 
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in whose favour the barony was called out of 
abeyance. P. D. M. 


HEAL COLLECTION OF ST. PANCRAS 
LITERATURE.—It has occured to me 
that many readers may be unaware of the 
existence of the “ Heal Collection of Saint 
Pancras Literature,” bequeathed to the Saint 
Pancras Borough Council by the late Am- 
brose Heal, father of the present Sir Am- 
proSE HEAL. It is housed at our Highgate 
Library, Chester Road, N.19. It consists of 
some 30,000 items including maps, prints, 
drawings, “ cuttings” and other material of 
particular interest to antiquarians and stu- 
dents of London lore. I am very anxious 
that this exceptionally fine Collection 
should be made fully available to those for 
whom it possesses the strongest interest. 
FREDERICK SINCLAIR, 
Borough Librarian. 


(CHAPMAN AND THE GREVILLES (see 

clxxxv. 137).—In my note under this 
heading I pointed out that the “Jo: Read, 
of Mitton “ to whom George Chapman dedi- 
cated ‘The Widow’s Tears’ in 1612 was the 
eldest son of Giles Reed and Katherine Reed 
(née Greville), and thus a near relation of 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. The Reeds 
had in fact acquued Mitton from the Gre- 
villes in 1571. 

At the time I wrote it was not possible to 
suggest any likely point of contact .=between 
Chapman and this West Country family; but 
I have since found that John Reed and his 
brother Giles were admitted to the Inner 
Temple in 1597 and 1592 respectively 
(Cooke: Admissions to the Inner Temple 
(1547-1660) 1877). 

The Jist of Chapman’s friends in the Inns 
of Court is of some interest, and his close 
connection with the family of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, whose two sons were both members 
of the Inner Temple, has recently been estab- 
lished by Miss Jean Robertson (in Modern 
Language Review, July 1945) who has sup- 
plied much new information on the subject. 

H. W. CRUNDELL. 


ss JACK IN OFFICE.”—The ‘ O.E.D.’ gives 
as earliest: 1819 Wolcott (P. Pindar): 
Advice future laureate, Here is an earlier 
example: 1794. Wolcott (John). Wrote as 
“Peter Pindar.” Lousiad: Canto 4: Some 
folks are Jacks-in-office fond of power.” 


HENRY ALFORD. 














| course, on the ‘ Index’! 


Readers’ Queries. 


‘TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP.—The pub- 

lication of two recent novels dealing 
with post-Reformation England sends me 
back to another, Thackeray’s ‘ Esmond.’ For 
those who have not read it recently it may 
be as well to remind them that George, 2nd 
Viscount, who left an only daughter Isabel, 
was succeeded by his nephew Thomas, 3rd 
Viscount, who married his first cousin Isabel, 
and that he, in turn, was succeeded by his 
first cousin Francis, 4th Viscount. Henry 
Esmond, the principal character of the story, 
is at first treated as an illegitimate son of 
Thomas, 3rd Viscount, but it appears in the 
story that he was in fact the only son of 
Thomas by a former wife. He should there- 
fore have succeeded to the title, but, on 
account of his gratitude to the widow of.the 
4th Viscount, he concealed his right to the 
title. 

Thackeray’s use of terms of relationship 
is not in accord with modern usage: he refers 
to Isabel, the widow of Henry’s father, the 
3rd Viscount, as Henry’s “ mother-in-law.” 
She was, of course, his step-mother. The use 
of “mother-in-law” to denote “step- 
mother ” can be supported from wills of the 
seventeenth century. 

But on two occasions at least Thackeray 
refers to the lady as Henry’s “ aunt,” and she 
herself addresses him as “cousin,” “nephew,” 
and “neveu.” Prior to her marriage she 
was, in modern terms, his first cousin once 
removed; after her marriage she was his 
step-mother. 

Can any contributor quote a parallel use 


of the term “aunt” from contemporary 
documents? 





J. B. WHITMORE. 


SLEY’S “CLASS MEETINGS.” — 

Speaking at Exeter Methodist circuit 
quarterly meeting on 6 September, the Rev. 
Harry Hindle raised the question of the re- 
vival of the Methodist class meeting and 
emphasized the importance of training per- 
sons for the leadership of those meetings. 
Action was taken. 

How John Wesley came to institute class 
meetings I don’t remember, though I’ve read 
his lengthy ‘Journal’ time and again, and 
that with unbounded delight; for it is not, of 
But I do know 
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that Wesley held that, if the class meetings 
ceased, so would Methodism. Cease they 
did; but when? And at what instigation? 
Why they were discontinued I know: they 
had become sheer routine affairs and regular 
attendants were all too familiar with the 
time-honoured terms in which Brother this 
and Sister that would relate their “ experi- 
ence.” Hence the present insistence on quali- 
fied leadership. 

Of itself, the class meeting is a matter of 
interest. Something like it is even to be 
found, to my knowledge, in monastic life; 
a chapter meeting over, an abbot will call 
upon a monk by name to quit his place, 
kneel, and mention besetting sins of his in 
the hearing of the whole community, to 
receive due admonition and counsel there 
and: then. Buchmanism, a modern vogue, 
also makes effective use of such open con- 
fession. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


RALPH ALLEN OF BATH.—In the Mar- 
riage Register of the Charterhouse 
Chapel I find the following: 

“ Aug. 26, 1721. Ralph Allen, Bachelor of 
the City of Bath and Elizabeth Buckeridge 
Spinster of St. Bride’s London” and the entry 
in Bath Abbey Register of baptisms: “ Sept. 
8, 1725, George son of Mr. Ralph Allen and 
Mrs. Elizabeth”; and in the burials “ Dec. 
9, 1725, George son of Mr. Ralph Allen.” 

Elizabeth Allen was a daughter of Sea- 
borne Buckeridge of London, merchant, died 
1700/1, and sister of Anthony Rodney Buck- 
eridge, Esq., of Ware, who in his will dated 
25 Aug. 1734 appointed Ralph Allen of Bath 
gent. guardian or trustee for his children. 
Ralph Allen is also mentioned in the will 
dated 1750 of his niece Elizabeth Buckeridge, 
a daughter of Anthony Rodney Buckeridge 
of Ware. 

I should be greatly interested to know 
whether the above Ralph Allen was related 
to the Prior Park Allen, and if so, in what 
way? 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 


ESTIMATING THE EXTENT OF A 

MANUSCRIPT.—In preparing the 4th 
ed. of my ‘Popular Fallacies,’ it has been 
necessary to use sheets of paper of various 
sizes and this made it almost impossible to | 
make an estimate of the number of words 
written. It occurred to me that if an ounce of 





| MS. were weighed and the number of words 


in that ounce were counted, then by weigh- 
ing the whole MS. in ounces and multiplying 
by the number of words in that one ounce, 
a reasonably accurate estimate of the total 
number of words would be obtained. The 
ounce in my case had 1,500 words. On 
checking this method by means of the known 
number, 420,000, of words in the third ed, 
the result was within say ten per cent. Is 
this a well-known method? 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


E: J. TRELAWNY AND MADAGAS- 

CAR.—Edward John Trelawny, friend 
of Byron and Shelley, was the author of the 
famous ‘ Adventures of a Younger Son’ 
(1831). In chap. 38 ff. he speaks of experi- 
ences in Madagascar. 

(1) Who were the Maratti, described by 
Trelawny as pirates? M. A. Armstrong in 
her “Trelawny ’ (1941), p. 93, says they were 
Africans. Where is there further informa- 
tion about them? Is the fact that their name 
sounds very Indian a coincidence? 

(2) Are the details of Trelawny’s narra- 
tive about Madagascar reliable? In the 
Introduction to the World’s Classic edition, 
p.v., it is said about the book in general: 
“invention enters in . . . Byron said ‘ Tre- 
a could not tell the truth to save his 
hi 

(3) Is there any other source of biographi- 
cal information about de Ruyter. who plays 
prominent part in these chapters? 

(4) Is there any independent account, or 
other confirmatory evidence, of Trelawny’s 
adventures in Madagascar? 

J. T. HARDYMAN. 


MADAGASCAR AUTHORS. — Robert 

Lyall was British Agent in Madagascar 
in the 1820's, after J. Hastie, and kept a 
voluminous journal of his experiences. Has 
anything of this journal been published apart 
from some pages which appeared in the 
Temple Bar Magazine some fifty years ago? 
What are some sources of information about 
Lyall apart from the ‘D.N.B.’? Is there 
any known portrait of him, or of his prede- 





cessor Hastie? 

In 1847 an anonymous book was pub- 
lished in England entitled ‘ Madagascar, Past 
and Present,’ By a Resident. In the sale 
| catalogue of the library of the late Capt. 
| S. P. Oliver (1901) the author is given as 
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G.H. Weatherhead. On what grounds is this 
ascription made, and who was Weatherhead? 
The book is sometimes ascribed to E. Baker, 
a printer in Madagascar, under the London 
Missionary Society, and the book certainly 
speaks of Baker in very favourable terms. 
But what reasons cause his name to be con- 
nected with the authorship? 


J. T. HARDYMAN. 


(COMMUNAL MADNESS.—It is said that 
Bishop Butler (author of the Analogy) 
once asked Dean Josiah Tucker of Glouces- 
ter (1712-99) if he thought communities 
sometimes went mad, en masse. Where can 
I find an account of this? 
OLYBRIUS. 


ENGLISH DRESS IN 1860.—Wilkie Col- 

lins, in ‘The Woman in White,’ refers 
to our “national gaiters and our national 
white hat.” One of the characters in the 
book, an Italian called Professor Pesco, 
“not content with paying the nation in 
general the compliment of invariably carry- 
ing an umbrella,” always wore gaiters and a 
white hat. He was a teacher of Italian in 
London. Comment would be interesting. 


P. D. M. 


VICTORIAN POTLIDS.—Having read 

Mr. George Tremaine’s most interesting 
article in the current number of Chambers's 
Journal, on ‘ Victorian Potlids, and having 
purchased two specimens, I should be glad 
to know of any standard work (preferably 
illustrated) on the subject. 

HuGu RUTLEY. 


LAUNCELOT ANDREWES. — Can any 
reader give me any information as to 
the modern family connections of Launcelot 
Andrewes? 
J. A. LUNN. 


MACQUEEN’S BUSTARD.—Who was the 
man after whom this Bustard was 
named? Is anything known of him? 


H. G. 


AUTHOR WANTED. — Can any reader supply 
the title, author and publisher of a_ novel 
(issued about 1939) dealing with Sarah Lane and 
the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton ? (Not ‘ The Wain- 
wrights, by Edgar Meredith, but another). 


a. c. F. &. 





Replies. 


ROYAL HOTEL IN PALL MALL. 
(See ante 169.) 


IR AmBrose HEAL is such a great 
authority on the London of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries that 
one feels it impossible to suggest a source of 
information unknown to him. But in view 
of the ephemeral nature of guide-books, it 
may be that he has not met with a dumpy 
little volume called ‘ Leigh’s New Picture of 
London.’ It is only 54 inches high and 34 
inches broad, but it is actually no less than 
two inches thick. According to the title- 
page, it was printed for Samuel Leigh, of No. 
18 Strand, by W. Clowes of Northumberland 
Court, and the third edition appeared in the 
year 1819. The price was 9s. bound, or 12s. 
“with the Costumes.” 

Leigh says in his preface that “ incredible 
pains have been taken to make this book a 
complete picture of London as it is, not as it 
was twenty or thirty years back,” and obvi- 
ously it was meant to be an up-to-date 
account which would render a stranger 
independent of any other guide to the Metro- 
polis. It commences with a concise history of 
London, goes on to mention the chief public 
buildings which are illustrated on folding 
plates of steel engravings, mentions the 
theatres and museums, and even contains 
that invaluable adjunct to a book: an index. 

Dipping into its pages at random, we find 
the British Museum described, together with 
a plate which shows Montagu House, a 
nondescript building with pepper-box turrets 
and a high garden wall, the Gothic Hall, 
famous among collectors for its exhibition 
of ancient armour, afterwards sold at auction 
by Oxenhams in 1841, and it does not disdain 
the small shows of mechanical curiosities so 
much favoured by the public of the time. 
Finally, it ends with a series of small hand- 
coloured plates from which the traveller may 
recognise such “lower orders of the Metro- 
polis” as he may meet with in his wander- 
ings: the postman, the waterman, the knife- 
grinder, and so on. 

After. we have learned where and from 
whom we can order post-horses when we are 
anxious to return to our country seats, Leigh 
gives us a list of “ Hotels, Coffee-Houses and 
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Taverns ” where (he says) “ the most elevated 
in rank and distinction meet with adequate 
and comfortable residences and entertain- 
ments,” though he feels bound to warn his 
readers that “the accommodations in the 
City, though equally respectable, are perhaps 
not so splendid as those in the West End.” 
The catalogue includes The Royal Hotel and 
Tavern, Pall Mall, but gives no particulars 
about it. Among other names we notice that 
Will’s Coffee-House in Searle Street was still 
doing business, a century after Dryden and 
the wits who made it famous vanished from 
the scene; The Old Slaughters, in St. Martins 
Lane, with its memories of * Vanity Fair, 
Tom’s Coffee-house, and many others which 
recall earlier days and earlier ways. It is 
something of a shock, however, to find 
Brooks’, Boodles’, and the Thatched House 
included by Leigh among his coffee-houses 
and taverns, though he does add in brackets 
the word “ subscription.” What, we wonder, 
would have been the fate of the paterfamilias 
who proposed to put up at one of these 
institutions for a week or two while he was, 
with the aid of Leigh, showing wife and 
daughters round the town? 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


OHN HAVILAND, PRINTER (clxxxix. 
170)—John Haviland, a_ well-known 
printer in London between the years 1613- 
1638, was the son of John Haviland, clerk, 
and nephew of Thomas Haviland, who was 
also a printer. John was admitted to the 
freedom of the Company of Stationers in 
June 1613, and in 1619 inherited his uncle’s 
business. Alone, or, in association with 
other printers, John Haviland printed a large 
number of books on various subjects, the 
most important being works by Francis 
Bacon and John Smith’s ‘ History of Vir- 
ginia, 1624. 

Many entries of the titles of books, etc., 
that Haviland was licensed to print can be 
found in the several volumies of Arber’s 
* Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers,’ and 
facsimiles of the devices he used and the 
decorative title-pages he favoured are given 
in the appropriate volumes published by the 
Bibliographical Society. Copies of the 


original books abound in all the larger lib- 
raries, and show Haviland to be a printer at 
least equal to any other of his time. 

In 1637 John Haviland was one of the 





twenty printers appointed under the Star 
Chamber Decree which limited the number 
of miaster-printers. In 1638 Haviland 
appears to have entered into partnership with 
John Wright, senior, a printer, and thereafter 
Haviland’s name disappears from the re- 
cords, 
T. MURGATROYD. 


QLD ST. PANCRAS CHURCHYARD 
(clxxxix, 105, 152).—It has often been 
said that readers of ‘N. and Q.’ are like a 
family party, each ever ready to assist the 
others;—and the present is a case in point. 
On reading my query at the first reference, 
Str AMBROSE HEAL—who was at Marl- 
borough College with me in the 1880’s— 
wrote to me as follows: 


If a transcript of the tombstones is to be found 
anywhere, it will be in my father’s collection (The 
Heal Bequest) in the St. Pancras Library at Chester 
Road, Highgate. I rather fancy that the inscrip- 
tions were copied by Cansick, but whether printed 
or only in MS. I cannot be sure... My father 
accumulated a tremendous collection of St. Pancras 
material, portraits, views, playbills and cuttings of 
all sorts—spent a lifetime at it. There is a room 
given up to the Heal Collection at Highgate 
which very few people know of. He would not 
leave it to the British Museum, because they would 
have split it up between the Printed Books and the 
Department of Prints. 


(I think this last word “ Prints” should per- 
haps have been “ MSS.”) 

I communicated accordingly with Mr. 
Frederick Sinclair, F.R.S.A. A.L.A, 
Borough Librarian of St. Pancras, and he re- 
plied to me from Highgate Library, Chester 
Road, N.19, as follows: 


I am pleased to tell you that the original MSS. 
of Cansick’s copies of the ‘ Monumental Inscrip- 
tions ’ are contained in the Heal Bequest ; and, with 
reference to your enquiry for particulars of the 
grave or graves of certain members of the 
Lumley family who were buried in Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard, I am pleased to inform you that a 
search of those MSS. has established the fact of 
their interment at St. Pancras. They were buried 
in one grave. The recorded imscription on the 
tombstone is: 

“* Sacred | To the Memory | of | William Lumley | 
of Sidmouth Place | who died on the 10 June 
1830 | Aged 68 years | And also Anne | the youngest 
daughter | who died 31 of October 1838 | Aged 
35 years| Also of Sarah | Widow of the above 
William Lumley | who died December 28th 1843 | 
Aged 74 years.” 


He incidentally points out that in the case 
of the said Anne Lumley the date of death— 
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—— 


je. 31 Oct. 1838—does not agree with the present writer recalls a Regent Circus tablet 


date which I had given to him and which I 
had already given ante at p. 105, namely 30 
Aug. 1838;—and thus I am even enabled to 
rectify my own records in such regard. 

| have personally thanked both Sir Am- 
prose and Mr. Sinclair for their most kindly 
assistance. But my duty does not end there; 
for I think it clearly my duty, as well as a 
privilege, to be able to set before readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ the facts which I have herein- 
before set forth concerning “ The Heal Be- 
quest” and concerning the MSS, of Can- 
sick’s copies of the “ Monumental Inscrip- 
tions,” forming part thereof, presently 
housed at the said library. 

I may add that Old St. Pancras Church- 
yard has long had an interest for many. 
Amongst celebrities there buried was John 
Flaxman, mentioned by the Vicar in his 
letter in The Times of 10 Dec. 1926. For 
other celebrities there buried, I may refer 
to the sequent letter from Mr. A. W. Chip- 
pendale, of the Conservative Club, S.W.1, 
which appeared in The Times of 31 Dec. 
1926. 

L. G. H. Horton-SmitH. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have seen 
Mr. FRANCIS W. STEER’S letter, printed ante 
p. 152, showing that Cansick’s MS. copies of 
M.I.’s in churches and cemeteries in Middle- 
sex, including those of St. Pancras, were 
published in 1869. It was very gratifying 
to see this placed on record in ‘N. and Q.’ 


L. G. H. H.-S. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS (clxxxix. 16, 85, 

153).—The original circus at the eastern 
end of Piccadilly was not properly a circus 
at all, but the line of Regent Street between 
the lower section of that thoroughfare and 
the Quadrant, and the buildings on both 
sides of the way were officially in Regent 
Street. It was not until about 1928 that Picca- 
dilly Circus name-plates replaced the Picca- 
dilly plates on the northern and southern 
sides of the alleged circus of to-day. 

At first both Piccadilly Circus and what is 
now Oxford Circus were called Regent 
Circus, and the confusion that thus arose was 
eased by the omnibus conductors distinguish- 
ing the southern circus as Piccadilly Circus. 
In the Eighties the northern circus was still 
known as Regent Circus, but the name was 
gradually superseded by Oxford Circus. The 








on the wall of the old premises of Drew’s, the 
trunk-makers, at Piccadilly Circus. 

Piccadilly Circus assumed its present trian- 
gular configuration when Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue was formed in the ’eighties. Titchbourne 
Street, a short byway in which the original 
Pavilion music hall stood, was then swept 
away. The greater part of the site is now 
covered by the present Pavilion, the construc- 
tion of which went on day and night, electric 
light being the illuminant of the latter period. 
I remember seeing a performance at the old 
Pavilion, and in my mind’s eye I can see the 
small marble-top tables at which the audience 
sat and can hear the chairman announcing 
the “turns.” 

Until the early years of the present century 
there were railway parcels-offices at Picca- 
dilly Circus, on the Lower Regent Street 
corner, and as parcel and booking offices 
they dated back to the old coaching era. The 
Criterion occupies the site of a noted coach- 
ing inn, the White Bear, which had a life-size 
wooden bear for sign—a relic that can now 
be seen in the little garden of the White Bear 
tavern at Fairchildes, which is near West 
Wickham in Kent. 

The present wantcn disfigurement of 
Piccadilly Circus would never have been 
tolerated by the much-abused Victorians. It 
is doubtful whether in all Europe there is 
another work of art which is a public monu- 
ment that has been so shamefully abused 
as the Shaftesbury Memorial fountain. On 
the very day that it was unveiled the bronze 
drinking-cups were stolen and other damage 
was done. Next the Westminster Council 
set up close by the fountain what was euphem- 
istically called a lavatory, and finally the 
whole environment of the fountain is made 
hideous by trade advertisements. And the 
latter disfigurement despite the 15-6 George 
V c. 52, which empowers local authorities to 
prohibit trade advertisements that disfigure 
(among other things) the amenities of public 
and historic buildings and public monuments. 
Gilbert’s fountain is a care of the London 
County Council, and besides the statutory 
power already cited, the Government of 
London Act authorises the L.C.C. to instruct 
metropolitan borough councils to take action 
for restricting undesirable trade advertise- 
ments. 

It was at the suggestion of the present 
writer that the flow of water on the fountain 
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was increased, when the memorial was re- 
placed at the Circus after the construction 
of the present Underground station. Until 
that time—when the present writer described 
the memorial correctly—the figure of Love 
was generally referred to as Mercury. Gil- 
bert’s allegory is Love, no matter how inse- 
cure the foothold, striving, ever striving, to 
discharge his shafts of affection in every 
direction. And the allegory is symbolical of 
the good Lord Shaftesbury. 
CHARLES WHITE. 


JUVENILE DRAMA: CORRECTIONS 

AND SUGGESTIONS (clxxxvii. 233).— 
In respect of my ‘ Notes on Various Pub- 
lishers of the Juvenile Drama,’ I have to 
apologise for transpositions of references. 
Thus, the first reference should rightly 
appear at the beginning of the second para- 
graph of the contribution; similarly, the 
second reference belongs to the opening of 
the third paragraph. Again, the third refer- 
ence is dropped into the middle of the fourth 
paragraph. This paragraph should be 
divided into two separate ones, and the refer- 
ence in question placed at the head of the 
second of these two paragraphs. The last 
reference may be considered in its proper 
place, 

With regard to my ‘ Further Long Life to 
the Juvenile Drama’ (clxxxvii. 253) due to 
my MSS. in some cases being hand-written, 
the following corrections are now necessary. 
P. 253, col. 2, line 3: Miss Pollock’s initial 
is L. P. 254, col. 2, midway down: Mr. Wil- 
son’s second initial is E. Further on, Miss 
Lomax is the correct name. Four lines from 
bottom of this column, alter “ of ” to or. 

A curious slip occurs in the “ contents ” to 
clxxxvi. No. 7, where to p. 157 is attributed 
“Long Live the-Juvenal Drama.” The 
amendment is obvious. 

GERALD MOorICE. 


A PORTRAIT OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 

HATTON (clxxxix. 169).—It may help 
your correspondent to arrive at a more 
accurate transcription of the verses if it is 
pointed out that they are a set of elegiacs. 
It is clear that he has not realised this him- 
self; if he had, he could not have suggested 
“premere”’ as an alternative reading for 
“prenuere.” I venture to suggest “ pren- 
dere,” which both scans and gives the neces- 





sary sense to this couplet, contrasting it with 
the preceding one: clearly these two couplets 
refer to the figure of Time, as the previous 
one refers to the Fate. 

My Latin is too rusty for me to venture 
on further emendations, but if your corre- 
spondent cares to get in touch with me direct 
I shall be happy to point out to him where 
the lack of scansion shows that the readings 
given in the text must be wrong. 

J. B. WHITMoRE. 


BAKER STREET (clxxxix. 170).—Mr 

MAURICE BROCKWELL may find some 
difficulty in establishing the connection, 
which he tentatively suggests, between 
Robert Baker of Pickadilly Hall who died in 
1623 and the gentleman from whom Baker 
Street took its name at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. This latter was a friend and 
Dorsetshire neighbour of Mr. William Henry 
Portman whom he assisted in the develop- 
ment of the Portman estate when it was pur- 
posed to extend the line of Orchard Street 
northwards from Portman Square to the 
Marylebone Road, or the New Road as it 
was then called. Building on the North side 
of Portman Square was begun about 1764 
but the whole was not completed until nearly 
twenty years later. The lay-out of Baker 
Street must have followed on closely for in 
Horwood’s large scale Plan of London, pub- 
lished in 1799, the houses there are shown 
and numbered, not only as far as the Mary- 
lebone Road but extending along part of 
Upper Baker Street as well. 

Orchard Street* was already well estab- 
lished before this time as we know that 
Brinsley Sheridan and his young wife Eliza- 
beth Linley set up their first town house 
there in the spring of 1774 and it was there 
that he wrote ‘The Rivals’ and ‘The 
Duenna,’ both of which were produced at 
Covent Garden in the following year. The 
name of this street was taken from Mr. Port- 
man’s seat Orchard -Portman in Somerset- 
shire. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


FARLY MOTOR BUS IN LONDON 

(clxxxix. 16, 86, 130).—Ignoring the 
early steam-carriages of Hancock and other 
pioneers the first motor bus to ply for hire 
in London was the electric Radcliff-Ward, 
which in June 1897, made spasmodic trips 
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between Charing Cross and Victoria. This | 
was the first motor bus licensed by Scotland 
Yard. In 1899 a petrol-driven omnibus 
started working between Kennington and 
Victoria, and soon afterwards the route was 
made Kennington and Oxford Circus. The 
writer can recall its rattling along Regent 
Street. This omnibus was the real pioneer. 
By the way, it was a motor bus that was the 
first vehicle to pass the winning-post in the 
trial run to Brighton of motor-vehicles of 
many types on 14 Nov. 1896, to celebrate 
the removal of the fellow with the red flag, 
who had been decreed by statute to walk in 
frent of all mechanically-propelled vehicles. 
The motor bus, however, took the wrong 
turning on part of the route and was dis- 
qualified. The first motor bus concern to 
work properly organised services in London 
was the Vanguard Company, which intro- 
duced the route number that is now general 
on all stage-carriages plying for hire in cities. 
The route number stands to the credit of 
George Dicks, the traffic manager of the 
Vanguard Company. Dicks was a nephew 
of the publisher of that name. As a youth 
he preferred the life of a bus conductor to 
the literary calling for which his uncle 
intended him. 
CHARLES WHITE. 


a motor 
Cannon 


I remember quite well seeing 
bus on trial passing along 
Street one week-day in the summer 
of 1903. It was, I imagine, the bus with 
which the L.G.O.C. was experimenting in 
this year, according to your correspondent. 
My recollection is that it was a double 
decker, painted brown. 

A. C. E. 


THE DUCHESS (clxxxix. 85, 153).—This 

was the nom de plume of Mrs. Margaret 
Wolfe (Hamilton) Hungerford, 18557-1897, 
daughter of Canon Fitzjohn Stannes Hamil- 
ton, Vicar-Choral of Ross Cathedral. She 
wrote more than thirty light novels, the best- 
known of which were.‘ Molly Bawn’ (1878) 
and ‘The Duchess ’ (1887). 

GILBERT H. DOANE. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
(clxxxix. 150).—Buried in the Chapel of 
— College, Cambridge, on 19 June 





ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The Library. 


The Consecration of Matthew Parker, by 
J. C. Whitebrook, 1945. (A. R. Mowbray 
and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 


N 9 Sept. 1559 Queen Elizabeth sent 
letters to Kitchin, Barlow, Scory and 
three other bishops, bidding them confirm 
and consecrate Matthew Parker, archbishop- 
elect of Canterbury. On 6 Dec. she sent the 
same instruction to Kitchin, Barlow, Scory 
and four other bishops. On 9 Dec. Parker 
was confirmed by four bishops out of the 
latter list of seven, viz., Barlow, Scory, Cover- 
dale and Hodgkin, and on 17 Dec. he was 
ccensecrated by the same four. All this we 
learn from the Patent Rolls, from Parker’s 
register (which contains a long account of 
the confirmation and consecration), and from 
other sources. The story hangs together: 
three of the six bishops named in the letter 
of 9 Sept. refused the oath of supremacy, and 
as four bishops were considered necessary to 
consecrate, fresh letters were issued on 6 
Dec. No sooner was Parker consecrated 
than the Queen (on 18 Dec.) instructs him 
to confirm and, where necessary, to conse- 
crate six bishops-elect, and this he does on 
20 and 21 Dec. 
Mr. Whitebrook however now propounds 
a new theory, and seeks to prove that Parker 
was consecrated on 29 Oct. by Kitchin, who 
used the old rite of the Pontifical and not 
the English Ordinal of Edward VI. _ Diffi- 
culties at once spring to the mind. Why did 
the confirmation of 9 Dec. (which Mr. 
Whitebrook accepts) follow the consecration 
instead of preceding it? Why did the Queen 
issue her letters of 6 Dec.? (Mr. Whitebrook 
says that these letters are without seal: still 
they are there.) Is it likely that the writer in 
Parker’s register, who describes the consecra- 
tion so minutely, totally misunderstood the 
nature of the ceremcny he witnessed on 17 
Dec.? To these and other objections Mr. 
Whitebrook returns no satisfactory reply. 
But Mr. Whitebrook claims to have dis- 
covered new evidence: What is this? Firstly, 
he finds that the preambles to three official 
books of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, running from 9 Dec. 1559 [i.e., from 
Parker’s confirmation] onward, describe 
Parker as consecrated. One book says “a 
decimo die mensis Decembris anno conse- 
crationis suae primo et anno 1559,” another 
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calls him “ archiepiscopi electi et consecrati,” 
and the third simply “ archiepiscopi.” But is 
it unknown for scribes to write loosely? Mr. 
Whitebrook does it repeatedly himself. The 
writers of the preamble may well have 
thought it unnecessary to say “confirmed 
from 9 Dec. to 17 Dec. consecrate there- 
after.’ Secondly, Mr. Whitebrook states 
that whenever Parker in his register 
signs a document between 29 Oct. and 17 
Dec. and dates it by the year of his consecra- 
tion, he reckons from 29 Oct. and not from 
17 Dec., e.g., 6 Nov. 1563 falls within the 
fifth year of his consecration. To prove his 
point Mr. Whitebrook quotes five examples: 
two tell for him, two against him, while the 
fifth (the date is 29 Oct.) is certainly con- 
sistent with a reckoning from 17 Dec. and 
‘perhaps consistent with a reckoning from 29 
Oct. As to the register as a whole, I can only 
say that I took the first six cases that met 
my eye in the printed text, and every one of 
them flatly contradicts Mr. Whitebrook’s 
thesis, e.g., 3 Dec. 1560 is reckoned as within 
the first year of consecration and 26 Nov. 
1568 as within the ninth year. 

Since the main pillars of the proof are so 
shaky, one need scarcely examine the rest 
of the edifice. It is in no better case. Mr. 
Whitebrook’s book teems with unproven 
and misleading statements. Thus without 
any evidence he tells us dogmatically that 
Parker never recognised Coverdale as a 
bishop, and that during Mary’s reign he lived 
peacefully at Cambridge under Thirlby’s 
protection. On the strength of a loose 
phrase, that is easily explained, he says that 
the Queen considered Barlow and Scory to 
be unconsecrated, when her own letter of 18 
Dec. describe them as former bishops of 
Bath and Chichester (their Edwardian sees), 
and order them to be confirmed only and not 
consecrated. He says that “no mandate for 
the consecration of Grindal or of Coxe fol- 
lows the alleged date of Parker’s own con- 
secration’”’; and yet these two bishops are 
among the six named in the Queen’s letters 
of 18 Dec. Truth cannot be established by 
these inexact methods. Mr. Whitebrook’s 
vague and random shootings leave the tradi- 
tional theory entirely unscathed, 





ae 
The Australian Genealogist. Official Organ 
of the Society of Australian Genealogists, 
Sydney, N.S.W. Vol. v, Part 1, Jan.-Mareh 
ie Single copies to non-members 
s. 6d, 


HE contents of this quarterly continue ig 
be rather slight when it is compared 
with similar publications in England of 
America. We hope that the interest it shows 
by a section of our Australian cousins in the 
records of their ancestry will gain enough 
subscribers to the Society (now incorporated 
under the Companies Act of 1936) to enable 
the editor to enlarge its scope and give us 
more detailed material on which to found a 
real native school of genealogical science, 
The article on William Camden is concluded, 
Mr. Small, a Vice-President of the Society, 
deals with the early settlers on the Clarence 
River, in New South Wales, reminding us 
that “ history” there begins at a date when 
here it almost ceases to “ parade as such.” 
Miss Beveridge, one of the committee, re- 
counts ‘The Howe Family’s Australian 
Associations,’ giving some particulars of 
Australian stocksdescended in the femaleline 
from Admiral Lord Howe’s nephew, oné 
John Howe, who emigrated to the new land 
with his wife and young family in 1802. Miss 
Beveridge is herself among the descendants 
of John Howe. There is an interesting 
article by Mr. Berckelman, the Honorary 
Editor, showing how keen was the curiosity 
felt by Robert Louis Stevenson as to his 
Scottish forebears; a curiosity, very properly, 
excited as much by the inheritance of fami 
foibles as by the mere succession of the 
generations. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 99, col. 2, 1. 3 from bottom, for 
“ Uniforium ” read triforium; and ib., last 1. for 
“patative ” read putative; p. 173, col. 1, 1. 5, for 
** Stowe” read Stone 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. ; 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of chargé. 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 
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